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THE IMPORTANCE OF A READING 
ROOM. 


The reading room is an essential feature of 
a library in order that the people who most 
need the influence of good books may be 
reached. To provide an inviting, cheerful 
room, centrally located, with the latest and 
best weekly and monthly periodicals and 
attractive books, and in charge of a genial, 
intelligent librarian, who is interested in the 
young people, is one of the best means of 
counteracting the evil influences of the street 
and the saloon. Such a room must not be 
permitted to become a mere loafing place for 
idlers, but the rules regarding conduct must 
be strictly enforced if the purpose for which 
the reading room exists is to be accomplished. 
Hence the person in charge of the room must 
bea woman of force and character. 

A beginning may be made in the smaller 
towns and villages by opening a reading room 
maintained by an association or by the town, 
and securing a traveling library from the state 
library commission, to be kept in the reading 





room. As soon as possible begin the pur- 
chase of books for the local library, but in the 
meantime by maintaining a properly adminis- 
tered reading room, with the traveling library 
bringing a fresh supply of books every three 
months, a sentiment will be created which 
will eventually provide a local tax-supported 
library. 


The weekly periodicals are especially impor- 
tant, as their frequent arrival keeps up the 
interest in the reading room, and such period- 
icals as Harper's Weekly, Saturday Evening 
Post, Youth’s Companion and Little Chronicle 
are a perennial source of interest to the young 
people. 


In towns which are in the midst of an agri- 
cultural community, the rest room for the use 
of farmers’ families is an adaptation of 
the reading room to local conditions, provid- 
ing a restful, attractive room, in which to 
spend an hour in the midst of a tiresome day 
spent in the stores. 


Where a library is already established, there 
is no question as to the value and necessity 
of the reading room, where the periodicals 
and general reference books are made easily 
accessible and where the books from the circu- 
lating department may be consulted. To be 
able to examine this variety of literature in a 
convenient place for both recreation and for 
purposes of study and research, is as impor- 
tant as to have books to carry to the home. 


It must be borne in mind that the best’ 
results are only to be obtained by using 
enough of the available funds to secure the 
proper person to have charge of this reading- 
room. This is the vital point of success or 
failure in this as in all other phases of literary 
work. 
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“COMING OUT OF. EGYPT.” 


By Jno. M. Brainard. 
Secretary Board of Trustees, Ericson Public Library, 
Boone, Iowa. 

The rapid expansion of the library move- 
ment in Iowa since the act of 1894 has given 
to the several hundred men and women com- 
posing boards of trustees some of the most 
pervlexing questions of their lives. Forty 
years ago the public libraries in the state, 
aside from those in educational in titutions, 
could be counted on less than the fingers of 


the two hands; now they are numbered by 


scores. The trustees of these are usually 
appointed from «lasses presumably more or 
less familiar with book —physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, men of the press and women 
with leisure and reputed as readers. In pri- 
vate life these had been unhampered in their 
selection of books, following alone their indi- 
vidual tastes and needs; now they were to 
choose for the million. At the threshold of 
their perplexities they were assaulted by the 
swarm of book agents, with tenders of anthol- 
ogi.s, compilations, full sets, cyclopzdias; 
tenders demanding hundreds where only s n- 
gle dollars were at their disposal. Happy 
they who at this point took time for consider- 
ation and dismissed the agents 

Pe haps the recital of how the ‘ ‘children of 
Israel’’ in one community worked their way out 
of this Egyptian bondage of library ignorance 
and inexperience into a progressively bright- 
ening literary light may have in it some hints 
for later pilgrims entering the public library 
highway. Not that perplexities have been 
entirely eliminated, nor ever will be, but the 
faculty of meeting new propositions has been 
cultivated to a degree in which they are faced 
with calmness, studed with patience and 
determined only after full examination. 

In the spring of 1894, a vote of the citizens 
having accepted the new act, the library 
board was expanded from three to nine mem- 
bers. A graduate of the Albany Library 
school was engaged to catalogue the 1200 to 
1400 books. A young lady was chosen as 
her assistant in the work who subsequently 
took charge of the library. Many of the 
books had been obtained evidently as ‘‘job 
lot bargains,’’ and a convenient place was 
found for the disposal of such as were possibly 
harmful. It was deemed wise to signalize 














this reorganization of the library by the pur. 


chase of some new books, and there being 


money in the treasury the board was con- 
fronted with its first perplexity in the ques. 
tion of their selection. Some of the members 
knew of some good books for they had read 
them; others found book reviews in their favor. 


ite magazines which were convincing; ang 


the ladies of the community ‘ ‘hoped this new 
board would bring on some new fiction.’’ It 
was evident at this fir .t conferencethat ‘‘813” 
was going to be largely developed on the 
library shelves, with a slight prospect for 
something in ‘‘900.’’ Some one bethought 
him of the ‘‘A L. A. Catalog,’’ published by 
the U. S. Bureau ot Education, acopy of which 
had been left by the cataloger, but c nfusion 
followed a cursory examination of its over five 
thousand titles, and any one of its classes 
would exhaust our treasury. Eventually the 
prefatory text of the book was looked into 
and on page 8 was discovered a table giving 
the number of volumes in each clas, from 
which was constructed the following: 


TABLE OF CLASS PERCENTAGES. 


Biography ... 4 
Fiction . . 6 
General works 4 
Philosophy . 2 
DE. cca Gignaeehines:< cas 4 
Sociology ... : 
eaieel cslones anne eee Vf 
DEED ccccchecsécneesees <eendesees sosncens call 5 
DT tideutinn. «ce sbeneiebliniesenss<s  saaieee 3 
Literature | 
— ad at 
Travel ... 5 
10 


This table was used in our first purchases, 
and to a considerable extent has remained a 
guide since, save that the class ‘ ‘General 
Works’’ has had the greatest share, it being 
deemed best to stock the library as early as 
allowable with dictionaries and cyclopzdias in 
ths various c'asses and to buy works of 
similar character so helptul to the young 
reader. In later times especial attention has 
been paid to the purchase of books for the 
young, especially in the departments of 
travel, natural science, and, for the quile 
young, fairy tales, adventure and similar 
reading so dearto the child. In all selections 
mere individual pre‘erences of the book com- 
mittee are eliminated in favor of the general 
good, and no book is knowingly purchased 
which is not believed to be the best of its 
kind, save an occasional out-of-print work, 
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interesting for its date or some other feature. 

This deliberation in purchase allows at 
times an accumulation of money in the treas- 
ury, especially immediately after the semi- 
annual payment of taxes, but it is deemed 
better to have a few hundred dollars lying 
idle than books lying useless in the stacks, a 
condition which follows hasty and impulsive 
purchases. 

To assist in this careful selection it is the 
practice of the members of the board to carry 
commonplace books for noting desirable 
works as discovered in their readiog, in 
reviews, or otherwise, the notes thus ta‘en 
being available at subsequent meetings of the 
book committee. The writer, at the type- 
writer, uses a card, cut from ‘‘document 
manila’ of light weight, on which author, 
title, publisher, cost and year of publication 
are noted, with ‘‘class figures’’ across its 
end, and on the reverse side, such brief com- 
ments as may serve to recall his impressions 
when the meeting of the book committee is 
held. 

Another feature of the book selection is also 
kept in mind: the purchase of works interest- 
ing and useful to bright bovs and girls with 
special aptitude in a given direction. Thus, 
the young person interested in botany, who 
spends his leisure hours in the summer woods 
and prairies, is entitled to assistance from the 
library to supplement this field work, though 
such assistance involves the purchase of 
costly books. So, to , the ornithological lad, 
whose spare money goes for ‘‘bird books,’’ 
may have his Audubon for evening reading 
under the light of the library lamps; and the 
girl whose soul goes out to art or music must 
not be forgotten on order day. Some ‘‘mute 
inglorious Milton’’ may thus be developed, 
bringing to the community honor and renown, 
who, save for this help, would have remained 
‘‘unhonored and unsung.’’ 


To attain these ideals, not tospeak of other 
desirables, as paintings, pictures, statuary, 
etc., involves a reduction in the customary 
percentage of fiction found upon the stacks of 
many public libraries, and may perchance 
at times bring it below the ‘16 per cent’’ 
awarded in the World’s Fair model. But the 
trustee, trained hy his experience, must ‘earn 
to evade the clamor which asks for the product 
of under-average, modern novelists—those 
compounders of literary mixed-drinks which 





set the brain awhirl but yield nothing to gen- 
eral cultivation—and steadfastly decline to set 
up a literary dissipation-shop with the public 
money. This is not denunciation of good 
fiction. That would deny to human joy 
and the proper cultivation of the imagination 
the gracious allegories of the Bible, the delight- 
ful lines of Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Irving, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, and the larger list of 
many lesser lights; but one should be certain 
these are ‘‘lights,’’ and not flash ones. 
Timely books, those in answer to special 
requests or special occasions, and books having 
interest because of local industries, or some 
natural feature of the locality, are always 
desirable. 

These comments are written from the 
standpoint of the public library as found in 
minor cities and towns of our state not em- 
ploying a trained librarian. Where such 
is possible this officer is always to be first con- 
sulted, being in the best position to give 
intelligent advice. The quality of service 
rendered by the ‘‘unprofessional’’ librarian in 
many small libraries is most helpful, the 
needs of the community being we'l known, and 
the summer schools are proving of much value 
to them and the public. But marriage soon 
claims them, a new face is seen at the delivery 
desk, and again book selection falls back to 
**the book committee.’’ 





** Whatever bit of a wise man’s work is hon- 
estly and benevolently done, that bit is his 
book, or his pieceofart. It is mixed, always 
with evil fragments—ill-done redundant, 
affected wo k. But, if you read rightly, you 
will easily discover the true bits, and those 
are the book. Now books of this kind have 
been written in all ages by their greatest men 
—by great readers, great statesmen and great 
thinkers. These are all at your choice; and 
life is short. You have heard as much before; 
yet have you measured and mapped out this 
life and its possibilities? Do you know, if 
you read this, that you cannot read that; that 
what you lose today you cannot gain tomor- 
row. .. All this while this eternal 
court is open to you, with its society, wide as 
the world, multitudinous as its days—the 
chosen and the mighty of every place and 
time. Into that you may enter always; in 
that you may take fellowship and rank 
according to your wish.’’—Auskin. 
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THE LIBRARIANS OF AMERICA IN 
COUNCIL. 


The 1902 meeting of the American Library 
Association was in point of numbers in attend- 
ancea remarkable gathering. Thehalf rates, 
the strength of the library movement in the 
Bast and the attractions offered by Magnolia, 
on the Massachusetts coast, together account 
for the presence of nearly eleven hundred 
members. -But, with all the inducements 
offered, there was a beggarly small attend- 
ance from Iowa. I know of only six repre- 
sentatives of Iowa librariesin attendance, three 
from Des Moines and oneeach from Dubuque, 
Davenport and Ottumwa. 

The main events of the meeting occured 
between the lith and 2lst of June. It wasa 
movable feast, beginning in Boston, continu- 
ing for four days in Magnolia, and ending in 
various post-conference trips. 

: The librarians, educators and pub!'ic men 
of Boston gave the visitors a cordial welcome. 
For two days the magnificent Public Library 
was the visitors’ headquarters. Some 
unknown friend gave the librarians a trolley 
ride over Boston, Charlestown and Cambridge, 
every car having a voluble guide armed with 
a megaphone, and from his information—and 
jokes—there was no escape, and no desire to 
escape. The city of Boston, through Mayor 
Collins, gave the party a steamer ride down 
the long harbor, past many points of historic 
interest. 

Magnolia, twenty-six miles north of Bos- 
ton, was the next and main point of attack, a 
delightful village looking off on Norman’s 
Woe, the scene of Longfellow’s ‘‘Wreck of 
the Hesperus,’’ an event which an old Glou- 
cester skipper assured me was ‘‘allin yer eye.’’ 
As he expressed it, ‘‘I’m goin’ on sixty, an’ 
I never heard o’ no Hesperus er no ship run- 
nin’ into the reef yender. I don’t say it 
mightn’t a-happened, but none of us Glos’ter 
skippers knows anything about it, nor none of 
our fathers afore us’’ I give this bit of nega- 
tive testimony for whatitisworth. The entire 
coast is a woe to the ship or smack so unfor- 
tunate as to be thrown upon it by the waves 
I never before fully saw the force of the lines, 


‘*The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast.’’ 


To hold a library conference within sound 


of breaking waves—at times a hissing, swash- 








ing sound that electrifies, and at other times 
a booming as of distant artillery; and the 
next day, perhaps, within sight of a vast 
expanse of deepest blue, flecked here and 
there with butterfly sails, deep blue and azure 
meeting at the horizon line far out at sea— 
under such inspiring conditions what might 
we not accomplish! That was my first thought, 
My second was, ‘‘In this august presence, 
what can we do but look and tisten?’’ 


But it was in other respects than numbers 
and surroundings a notable and memorable 
conference. Perhaps the most lastingly valu- 
able results of attendance on a conference of 
workers in one general line of work, and 
thinkers in one general line of thought, is the 
formal exchange of experience, the inter- 
change of conclusions, formed and forming, 
the enforced modification of opinions formed 
on insufficient evidence, and, all together, the 
meeting of people who are there to meet and 
to be met, who are not bored by ‘‘shop talk,” 
not afraid to confess their ignorance, or their 
knowledge, on any subject pertaining to their 
work, and wh» have left at home all constitu- 
tional objections to having, to the ull limit of 
the social and intellectual menu before them, 
all that is implied in that happy phrase, ‘‘a 
good time.’’ There were three great cara- 
vansaries filled to overflowing with women 
and men to whom the word ‘‘library’’ hasa 
world of meaning, and to everyone of whom 
the work of every other one is more or less 
known; and, freely mingling with the mass, 
were the men and women whose talents and 
devotion have made library science and library 
progress in America world-famous, all, or 
nearly all, delightfully approachable and help- 
fully kind. 


But I would not underrate the programs 
carefully prepared and conscientiously and 
ably carried out. Time was—not long ago— 
when the general program was nearly if not 
quite ‘‘the whole thing.’’ But the growth of 
the association in numbers has compelled 
much sectional work, and in the sections the 
delegation of much work to standing and 
special committers. 


The notable event of the conference at 
Magnolia was the general meeting addressed 
by Dr. J. S. Billings, director of the public 
library system of New York City, and presi- 





dent of the American Library association; also 
4H 





President Eliot of Harvard University, two 
men who have made their impress upon their 
age, and whose ripe judgments command 
profound respect, even though, as in Presi- 
dent Eliot’s case, those judgments fail to 
convince. 


In Dr. Billings’ opinion, the talked of con- 
solidation of our public schools and public 
libraries under one central management, while 
theoretically possible, is open to serious objec- 
tion. The result, he thinks, would be that 
the schools would gain very little, the libraries 
would lose much, and the public would be 


profoundly dissatisfied. Methods of co-oper-. 


ation and consolidation were considered, as 
well as the objections commonly raised against 
the attempts of librarians and trustees to fol- 
low the trend of the time. The union of 
libraries for the selection, purchase and cata- 
loging of books, and for co-operation with 
publishers in the production of books really 
needed in libraries were among the sugges- 
tions made. One of Dr. Billings’ significant 


notes of progress was the fact that in our 
great libraries the hustling administrator is 
crowding out the mere scholar; another was 
that the old-fashioned readers are finding 
their old resorts in the libraries less comfort- 


able because of the crowds that now frequent 
them. The well meant suggestions following 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer to provide branch libra- 
ries in New York, in general that these libra- 
ries be made social centers and substitutes for 
the saloon, had not been followed because of 
the pressing need of library facilities, the 
costliness of sites, etc.; but the suggestion 
was thought to be worthy of consideration in 
smalier communities where sites are less 
costly and where there is more community of 
interest and action. The subject was recom- 
mended for future considera‘ion and discus- 
sion. (I, in turn, would pass the recommen- 
dation on to state associations and local 
boards ) The surprise of the evening was 
Dr. Billings’ announcement that a check for 
$100,000 had been donated the association for 
the preparation and publication of reading 
lists, indexes and other bibliographical and 
literary aids. This he described as ‘‘a unique 
gift from a unique man.’’ The man behind 
the gift is unquestionably Mr. Carnegie. 


The concluding words of the President of 
the Association were impressive though here 
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and there tinged with the humor for which he 
is noted, as, for instance, in this sentence: 
“It will make very little difference to you fifty 
years hence whether you got your halo or not, 
or whether it was a plain ring halo or some- 
thing solid, but it may make a great deal of 
difference to some of the men and women of 
that time, who are now coming to your 
children’s rooms, as to whether you have 
deserved one or not.”’ 


President Eliot might well stand for all 
time as the type of the cultured New Eng- 
lander of the nineteenth century. His face 
and voice suggest companionship with the 
rare souls that made the Brook farm experi- 
ment first ridiculous and then famous. His 
address contained nothing of practical value 
beyond sounding a warning against the piling 
up of valueless books in libraries and a sug- 
gestion of common storehouses in the larger 
cities for books rarely called for. 


Much valuable information was imparted 
from first to last on the subject of cataloging, 
also on the work of the university librarian. 
Bibliography, too, came in for its full share 
of attention. 


The children’s librarians’ section, under 
the leadership of Miss Moore, of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, was the most vitally interest- 
ing feature of the meeting. On the walls, 
back of Miss Moore, hung a suggestive 
exhibition of the penny dreadfuls and dime 
hair-lifters, the baneful influence of which it 
is part of the librarian’s mission to lessen by 
the process of substitution—a process requir- 
ing much knowledge, judgment and tact. 
Home libraries and reading clubs were ably 
presented and interestingly discussed in this 
section, the excellent work done by Mr. Birt- 
well in Boston affording the basis for the dis- 
cussion, the conclusion being that the most 
beneficial results follow tactful and persistent 
effort in this direction. The report on juve- 
nile fiction made by Miss Eastman, of the 
Cleveland Library, was full of promise and 
the committee was continued for another year. 


State library associations, their mission 
and opportunities, was a fruitful round table 
theme, to which State Librarian Dewey, of 
Albany, Dr. Canfield, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and others contributed freely from their 


experience. 
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The relations of libraries to the book trade 
were discussed from both sides and a moder- 
ate come-together spirit was evinced. 


The trustees came together and had a good 
time considering library administration from 
their standpoint. It was gratifying to the 
librarians present to find that their godfathers 
were not very far apart from them, in policies 
and in theories. 

The state library commission round table 
was one of the best attended and most inter- 
esting gatherings of the session. State Libra- 
rian Dewey presided. The education of the 
public to the value and needs of the public 
library and to the mission of the library com- 
mission as a means to that end was the gen- 
eraltheme. Mr. Brigham, of the Iowa com- 
mission, opened the discussion with a review 
of recent commission legislation, concluding 
with remarks on the necessity of collecting 
reliable statistics for use in preventing legis- 
lative amendments, which, though usually 
well intended, make difficult, it they do not 
defeat, the attainment of desirable ends. 
Miss Wallace, of Atlanta, secretary of the 
Georgia commission, emphasized the necessity 
of means and the inutility of volunteer efforts, 
however unselfish they may be. Miss Hoag- 
land, organizer of the Indiana commission, 
strongly present d the benefits of thorough 
state organization, with the schools and the 
women’s clubs as potent factors. Secretary 
Hutchins, of the Wisconsin commission, main- 
tained that the commissions cheapen the 
library cause by arguing on the defensive. 
We should assume that the public is interested 
in libraries, understands their educational value, 
and is willing to pay for their maintenance. 
Mr. Thompson, of the P:nnsylvania commis- 
sion, urged the policy of asking for all the 
money needed. Miss Hewins, of the Connect- 
icut commission, produced a map showing the 
distribution of libraries through her state, 
making the point that a slow community 
could best be moved to action by exhibts 
marking the progress made elsewhere. Mr. 
Dewey presented the claims and limitations of 
the regular library schools and the summer 
schools, and raised the question of more 
schools of instruction. Miss Hazeltine, of 
Jamestown, spoke of the good work done in 
the Chautauqua Library School and in library 
institutes. Miss Sharp, principal of the 
library school of the Illinois State University, 











commended the supplementary courses under. 
taken by a few summer schools, notably the 
course in public documents to be given by 
the Wisconsin Commission and that in chil- 
dren’s work by the Iowa Commission. The 
interest in library commissions was so great 
that the council voted to give the commissions 
a section on next year’s program. 

Much interest is taken by the association ig 
the scheme-of Mr. Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, to supply local libraries with printed 


cards for card catalogues at the minimum of | 


cost, a plan which when fully developed and 
understood will be of great service to libraries, 

The last meeting of the confereuce wag 
general, and consisted of a clever heart-to- 
heart talk from the publishers’ standpoint, by 
Mr. Walter H. Page, the well known maga- 
zine editor and publisher, a humorous pleg 
for tact in library work by Miss Lord, of Brya 
Mawr, and a story paper by Mr. Lindsay 
Swift, of the Boston Public Library, on the 
relation of newspapers to libraries. 

Dr. James K. Hosmer, of Minneapolis, 
was chosen President of the association, and 
the council leaned toward Mackinac as the 
next place of meeting. J. B. 





IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL, 


The second session uf the Iowa Summer 
Library school is now in progress at the State 
University in Iowa City. The school has com- 
modious quarters in the new Hall of Liberal 
Arts, and this fact, together with the cool 
weather, makes conditions for work most 
favorable. 

Twenty-four students are registered for the 
regular course of six weeks with Miss Esther 
Crawford as chief instructor; and fourteen 
additional for the special course in children’s 
work, to be given during the last two weeks 
of the term by Miss Annie Carroll Moore, 
Children’s librarian at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. All of the students in the regular course 
are actually engaged in library work or under 
definite appointment to positions. Asa result, 
they are taking up the work earnestly and 
intelligent'y and the course promises to be of 
the greatest profit and pleasure both to those 
engaged in study and instruction. Especially 
noticeable is the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
among the students and a willingness to do 
earnest work and gain all the good possible 
from the course. . 
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FICTION IN LIBRARIES. 


By John Cotton Dana, Librarian Newark, 
N. J., Public Library. 


Reprinted from N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


The question of fiction in public libraries 
is stillopen. Libraries, established and main- 
tained at public expense, for the purpose of 
general improvement, are finding that from 
70 to 89 per cent of all the books they lend 
each year are novels. Novels are helpful, 
proadening, entertaining, cheering. It is 
said, and with good reason, that one of the 
proper functions of the library is to add to the 
pleasure of life. From this point of view it is 
proper for the public library to lend novels. 
How many novels each year should any library 
lend, relatively to the other work it does? 
And how poor may be the quality of the hov- 
els it lend»? ‘These are the questions which 
are still pressing fur answers. They are not 
answered by the statement that the library 
belongs to the people, and that consequently 
it should keep on the shelves and tend to the 
people the booksthepeople want. No library 
pursues this policy. 

Every l.brary acts as a censor of its books 
and periodicals. Few, if any, public libra- 


ries choose to lend the nickel story papers and 
cheap and nasty literature so common on news 
stands, and many exclude what they call the 
yellow journals from th ir reading rooms. 
No hbrary willingly admits to its shelves the 


simply vulgar books. ‘The people of this 
country, hundreds of thousands of them, are 
reading by the hundreds of thousands of 
copies the works of writers whose names never 
appear on the lists of free public libraries, 


because librarians, acting as public censors, 


decline to buy them. Libraries do consider 
that they have an educational function and 
that they may properly exercise their judg- 
ment on the books they select for their shelves. 
The question is not one of close censorship or 
complete /aissez faire, but a question of more 
or less of supervision. I believe supervision 
has generally been insufficient in the selection 
of fiction. 


As I have said, the percentage of fiction 
lent in most libraries inthe country is between 
70 and 80, usually nearer 80 than 70. Who 
are the authors of all these novels lent by the 
millions of copies to patrons of public libraries? 





Taking a few typical libraries for example we 
find that they contain, with total collections 
of from 80,000 to 120,000 volumes, between 
5,000 and 10,000 different titles of fiction, 
adult and juvenile; and that these 5,000 to 10, - 
000 stories have been written by from 1,200 to 
3,000 different authors. Are there 3,000 or 
even 1,200 writers of good novels, or have’ 
there ever been so many in the whole history 
of English literature, even if you include 
writers of stories translated from other lan- 
guages? And have all the writers of novels of 
the last two centuries produced 10,000 or 
even 5,000 different story books for old or 
young worthy of a place on the shelves of any 
public, educational institution? I believe not. 


An examination of the lists of fiction of 
many libraries, and some experience in re- 
ducing longer lists to shorter ones, led me 
some years ago to the conclusion that there are 
in existence in English to-day not over 2,000 
good novels, including those for young people, 
and that instead of there being from 1,200 to 
3,000 writers who have produced good novels 
there are not more than 800. I believe any 
one, no matter how conversant with novels he 
may be, who attempts to make a list of fiction 
in English of more than 1,500 titles will find 
long before he reaches that limit that he has 
passed out of novels of the first rank into 
novels of the second rank, and even into 
novels of the third, fourth and fifth rank. 


In almost every library the number of 
titles of fiction added each year is very sur- 
prising. Examination of a few library reports 
shows that with collections of from 50,000 to 
80,000 volumes it is not at all uncommon to 
add in a single year 200 or 300 new novels. 
Not more than half a dozen good novels are 
written in any given twelve months. Not 
thir y novels of any year have vitality enough 
to live through more than one season. 


* * #& 


How many writers of novels do careful 
students of literature, authorities on the sub- 
ject, consider of sufficient consequence to be 
named in their critical and historical discus- 
sions? How many are found in standard lists 
of books? The most carefully selected list of 
its size as yet published in English is Sonnen- 
schein’s ‘‘ Best Books,’’ issued in 1891. This 
contains 50,000 entries of the best books on 
all conceivable topics. It mentions of the 
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writers of novels, including in foreign lan- 
guages only those which have been translated 
into English, a total of 295 only; and of 
English and American writers of novels a total 
of only 193. That is, in the estimation of the 
experts who compiled for general use a list of 
50,000 of the best books in the world in Eng- 
lish, there are less than 300 novel writers 
worthy of mention. Yet many librarians have 
found from 1,200 to 3,000 novel writers of 
sufficient merit to be admitted to their shelves. 
Mrs. Oliphant in her ‘‘Literary History of 
the Nineteenth Century’’ finds fifteen novelists 
worthy of mention. Ryland’s ‘‘Outline of 
English Literature,’’ which is little more than 
a selected list, and consequently generous in 
the matter of admissions, mentions only fifty- 
nine novelists. Hawthorne and Lemmon’s 
‘‘American Literature’’ notes sixty-five only. 
Noble’s ‘‘Story of American Literature’’ 
mentions only fifty-two. More critical works 
by persons of higher standing in letters will 
be found to mention a still smaller number. 
The evidence then seems sufficient that, in the 
judgment of experts, novelists worth reading 
are few in number. The public library can 
of course not subject itself to the narrow lim- 
itations set by these experts. Still, if experts 
say, in effect that there are less than 200 
writers of fiction worthy of consideration 
in the whole field of English and American 
literature, it would be difficult for librarians, 
as purveyors to the people, as literarycensors, 
to excuse themselves for admitting to their 
shelves a list of 3,000 writers of fiction or 
even of 1,200. In fact it will not be found 
easy to justify the presence on the public 
library shelves of so many writers of fiction 
as 600; not even from the pleasure-giving 
point of view and the poorer novels needed. 
There are good novels enough to meet all 
tastes. 

Libraries spend much of their income for 
novels; they lend many novels relatively to 
their other possible work; they admit to their 
shelves writers of books of inferior grade, and 
while doing these things they neglect in great 
measure the better things, even in the field of 
fiction itself. 

* * 

One of the points at once made against the 
position here taken is that the public will not 
make use of the library if it does not contain 
cheap fiction, popular fiction, the latest fic- 





mechanics will not read books of a higher 
grade than, say, Mary J. Holmes and Mrs, 
Southworth, and that to attract to itself per- 
sons of this non-literary class the library must 
descend from lofty literary heights and come 
down to the writers of the common people, 
I believe thisstatement is untrue. Certainly 
it is not complimentary to our fellow-citizens, 
Even if true it is not a sufficient justification 
for the purchase of poor novels. 


Any public library which will equip itself 
with standard books in all fields, including 
belles lettres, and will limit itself in fiction for 
old and young to the writings of not over 500 
of the best authors, will, if it be properly 
administered, find that the people will use its 
books up to the limit of its fund for adminis- 
tration. It is possible that some inveterate 
novel readers may not use the library at 
first; they may never use it; but if a supply of 
first-class fiction be maintained and other 
parts of the library be presented in an attract- 
ive way, nearly all of those now considered 
unapproachable, save they be appealed to by 
cheap stories, will ultimately come to frequent 
the library shelves. Good books need only 
to be properly presented to find users even 
among those who have heretofore confined 
themselves exclusively to wishy-washy fiction, 


But suppose it be granted that some of the 
people who now frequent public libraries for 
the sake of getting therefrom silly novels will 
not use the library if it does not keep. sily 
novels onitsshelves. A library cannot do all 
things. Every dollar it spends on silly novels 
it cannot spend on better ones. Every dollar 


it pays to assistants for lending silly novels it 


cannot pay to assistants for lending better 
books. There is a difference between books. 
Librarians recognize this fact and act upon it. 
Is not now the work of lending good books 
better work for the community’s money than 
the work of lending poorer books? If all the 
money a community thinks it can afford to 
spend can be well used in the distribution in 
the community of books of the first rank, is 
it not better so to use it all than to divert some 
of it to the distribution of books of the second 
rank? You can’t eat your cake and keep it 
too. You can’t expend energy on the circu- 
lation of poorer books and have that same 
energy for the circulation of better books. 


tion; that tired shop girls and hard-working © 
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I do not admit the truth of the theory held 
by many library trustees, and necessarily 
acceded to by their librarians, that the com- 
mon people who are the voters must find in 
the library the books that are in accordance 
with their ‘‘tastes.’’ There are few Boards 
of Trustees who would not see the force of 
the arguments here advanced and would not 
be willing to present the matter to the voters 
of the community, much as do the local 
Boards of Education the question of the con- 
duct of their schools. They say, in effect: 
‘*You do not wish poor construction in 
schoolhouses. You do not wish silly teachers 
‘in your schools. We purpose to get the best 
advice we can in these matters and act in 
accordance with that advice.’’ So the library 
trustees may wel say: ‘‘ You will, we believe, 
agree that in your library you should have 
offered to you only the best. And certainly 
you will not take it kindly from us if we, out 
of deference to your ignorance of the best, 
purchase poor literature for your use.’’ 


‘*But what harm is there,’’ one may say, 
‘tin these silly novels?’’ It is not a question 
of the harm of the silly novel. It is a ques- 
tion of the benefit of the better novel whicb 
may and should take its place. A commun- 


ity might find it advisable to establish a dis- 


tributing center for the silliest of novels. 
Such a free distribution o! silly novels might 
prove entirely harmless. It might even prove 
beneficial; but because such a distribution of 
light and silly stuff might be harmless we 
cannot con lude that it is the proper work of 
an institution established by the public for 
other and, we suppose, more helpful pur- 
poses. Several things may be shown to be 
equally harmless, only one of them may 
prove to be genuinely helpful. Libraries 
would do well to consider whether they are 
doing the more helpful things. 

Who shall'select our fiction for us? Who 
shall tell us which are the silly books and 
which are the good ones? Who will dare offer 
himself as a censor of the reading of the peo- 
ple? These questions are futile and aside 
from the point. No one pretends to be able 
to judge of all books immediately on their 
appearance. The best novel ever written is 
perhaps even now in our hands and receiving 
slight consideration. Nevertheless it is idle 
to suppose that from the opinions of students 
of literature, readily to be obtained through 





their writings, we cannot make a selection of 
a few hundred of the best of the novels of the 
past. From those that are being issued now 
we can select those which seem to be the best, 
revise our conclusions later as time gives our 
selections their right places and drop the freak 
books from our lists. Fiction like all other 
forms of art, is of course as to its quality a 
matter of taste; but a question of taste is a 
question after all of the taste of the experts, 
of those who have had experience, who have 
thought over the matter. Besides, if we are not 
to make selections because we may sometimes 
fail to choose the best, why do we not live up 
to our principles, make our purchases solely 
by the criterion of numbers of readers, and 
add to our shelves the novels—unknown to 
**literature’’—which haunt our bookstalls and 
appeal to the majority? 

This isa sermon. 1 am not a great exam- 
ple. I am simply a preacher! And I say 
again novels are of great value as educators; 
they delight; they inform; they broaden; they 
stimulate; they cheer. Libraries should pur- 
chase them and lend them, and promote the 
reading of them. I simply think it is proper 
to ask ourselves more seriously than we have: 
How many? What kind? Can we do better 
than we are doing in this particular—and 
important—part of our work? 





MIDDLE WEST LIBRARY MEETING. 


To Librarians, Trustees and Friends of the Library 

Movement: 

A meeting for librarians, trustees and all 
others of the west and middle west interested 
in library work, will be held at Madison, Wis., 
on August 28, 29 and 30, 1902. ‘The first ses- 
sion will be devoted to the vexed problem of 
public documents, the discussion to be led by 
Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, formerly in the office 
of superintendent of public documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., now chief of public documents 
division, New York public library. 

At the second session Mr. Frank N. Double- 
day, of Doubleday, Page & Co., will speak 
upom ‘‘The relation of the publisher to the 
public as it is largely affected by the librari- 
ans.’’ This subject is of vital interest at the 
present time, and the talk by Mr. Doubleday 
will be followed by discussion. The subject 
of ‘‘Book Reviews’’ will also be considered at 
this session. 
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“*Library Architecture’’ will be the subject 
‘of the third morning’s session. Mr. Normand 
S. Patton, of Chicago, will present the sub- 
ject from the architect’s standpoint, followed 
by a practical talk from the librarian’s point 
-of view. 

The afternoons will be left open for section 
‘meetings, round tables, and intormal con- 
ferences, or for recreation and social enjoy- 
ment. Visits may also be made to the fine 
library building which houses the Wisconsin 
historical and university collections, the city 
library, with its attractive children’s room, 
and the new offices of the Wisconsin Free 
Library commission. 

Madison. is especially attractive, with its 
‘beautiful lakes and drives, as a place for rest 
and refreshment. Board may be obtained at 
reasonable rates by the day or week, and it 
is hoped that many will arrange to spend part 
-or all of their vacation time in the city. 

For further particulars address Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wis. 

(Signed) 

H. M. Ut rey, Michigan. 

A. H. Hopkins, Illinois. 

W. E. Henry, Indiana. 

W. H. Brett, Ohio. 

ALIcE S. Tver, Iowa. 

GRATIA COUNTRYMAN, Minnesota. 
Epna D. BuLiock, Nebraska. 

F. M. CrunpEn, Missouri. 

J. L. Kine, Kansas. 





IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS: 
Mr. Frank F. Dawley, President, Cedar 
Rapids. 
Mr. Philip M. Crapo, Vice-President, Bur- 
lington. 


Miss Margaret W. Brown, Secretary, Char- 
iton. 
Mr. M. H. Douglass, Treasurer, Grinnell. 
TRUSTEES’ SECTION: 
Mrs. H. M. Towner, Chairman, Corning. 
Mrs. C. D. Vari Vechten, Secretary, Cedar 
Rapids. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, Des Moines. 
Mrs. H. M. Towner, Corning. 
Mrs. M. M. Battis, Marshalltown. 





next annual meeting in October at Grinnell, 
where it will be entertained by the libraries of 
the town and college. The Grinnell Free 
library, numbering about 6,000 volumes, 
occupies a beautiful new $15,000 building pre- 
sented to the city by the Hon. Joel Stewart, 
a resident of Grinnell. Iowa college also has 
a library building, Goodnow Hall, named in 
honor of E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester, 
Mass., who gave generously towards its con- 
struction. It contains about 28,000 volumes, 


The program for the annual meeting is 
being prepared with great care. The sub- 
jects presented will include many phases of 
library work and the speakers will be special- 
ists in their lines of work. 

Grinnell is situated at the junction of the 
Rock Island and Iowa Central railroads and 
has eight passenger trains a day each way, 
five on the Rock Island and three on the Iowa 
Central. It is expected that the attendance 
will be more than sufficient to secure a rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip. 

Hotel accommodations are ample and rates 
are better than have usually been secured for 
the delegates to the State Library association, 

Mr. M. H. Douglass, the treasurer of the 
association, reports about sixty membership 


fees paid, and many of them from new mem- 


bers—an indication of the growing interest in 
library affairs in the state. The annual dues 
of $1.00 may be sent to the treasurer, M. H. 
Douglass, Grinnell. 

Many libraries are planning to send their 
librarians, paying their expenses out of the 
library fund, a custom which is gaining favor 
in this and other states. The organization of 
the trustees’ section last year affords a means 
of intelligent interchange of ideas among that 
important body of library workers, and it is 
expected that they will attend in larger num- 
bers than in former years. 

The interest in this meeting of the associa- 
tion is becoming more and more manifest 
among library people throughout the state. 
The central location which has been selected 
and the fact that it is so easily accessible, will 
make it possible for many to attend who have 
not been able to do so heretofore. 

The following representatives of the lowa 
college and Grinnell free libraries compose the 
local committee:—From the Iowa college 





” 


library, Prof. S. L. Whitcomb, Miss Mary 


The Iowa Library association will hold it — 








Chamberlain, Miss Annie B. Raymond and M. 
H. Douglass; from the Grinnell free library, 
Rev. E. M. Vittum, Mrs. Ed. Kemmerer, Mrs. 
D. W. Norris and Miss Mary E. Wheelock, 


chairman. 





LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 

Boone. Again, the public library of 
Boone has been remembered by a gift from 
one of the citizens of that town. Mr. Frank 
Champlin has presented to the library $500 
for the purchase of books. This generous 
gift suggests the importance of such gifts, 
the meagerness of book funds making it 
impossible for library trustees to provide the 
books which are more expensive, but which 
are absolutely necessary if a library is to carry 
on its educational work in connection with 
either the individual, the school or the club. 


Eagle Grove. The citizens of Eagle 
Grove have voted favorably on Mr. Carne- 
gie’s proposition to erect a $10,000 library 
building for that town. A beginning was 
made for a library during the past winter and 
much interest has been manifested. Money 
has been donated for a site and the new 


building will doubtless be in process of erec- 
tion before fall. 


Davenport. The new library building 
at Davenport is nearing completion and the 
library board has selected Miss Marilla W. 
Freeman as librarian. She will enter upon 
her duties September Ist. Miss Freeman has 
ibeen librarian of the Michigan City (Ind.) 
public library for several years, where she did 
much to develop the efficiency of that library, 
and she brings to her new work enthusiasm 
and ability which will make her a valuable 
addition to the state. 


Dubuque. Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith 
has been selected as librarian of the new Car- 
negie-Stout library of Dubuque and has 
already begun her work. Miss Smith is a 
graduate of the New York State Library 
School and comes from the librarianship of 
the Harlem library in New York City, where 
she went immediately after her graduation. 
The library board of Dubuque is to be con- 
gtatulated upon bringing into the state 
another librarian who, by her education, 
training and experience is a distinct acquisi- 
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tion to the library interests of the state. The 
handsome library building is nearing comple- 
tion, and will probably be opened to the pub- 
lic about October Ist. 


Fort Dodge. A cut of the new library 
building now in process of erection through 
the generosity of Mr. Carnegie is given on 
another page. It is hoped that the building 
will be ready for occupancy this fall. The 
building is of stone and is classic in style, 
with wide Greek portico. H.C. Koch & 
Son of Milwaukee are the architects and the 
cost of the building will be about $30,000. 








DEDICATION OF THE STEWART 
LIBRARY, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


On the evening of May 9, 1902, occurred 
the formal dedication and opening of the 
Stewart library building at Grinnell. The ded- 
icatory program was given at the Congrega- 
tional church, and a large number of people 
were in attendance. 

After an invocation by President George 
E. MacLean of the State University of lowa, 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the Iowa 
library commission, offered greeting and con- 
gratulations on behalf of the Library Commis- 
sion, the members of which were present in 
honor of the occasion. Miss Tyler presented 
some interesting facts relating to the library 
movement in general, and Iowa in particular. 
She emphasized the fact that while all appre- 
ciate the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, still 
greater pride is felt in the fact that so many of 
Iowa’s own citizens are recognizing the impor- 
tance of the library as a municipal institution 
by generous gifts of buildings and money. 

The principal address of the evening was 
given by Gov. A. B. Cummins, who spoke of 
the relation of books to good citizenship 





This was followed by a formal presentation of 
the keys of the new library building to the 
mayor of Grinnell, by the donors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joel Stewart. The mayor, Hon. Henry 
W. Spaulding, representing the municipal 
authorities, then consigned the keys to 
Rev. Edmund M. Vittum, president of the 
board of trustees of the Grinnell free library. 
Mr. Vittum made an appropriate address, 
accepting the trust, and told the audience how 
the citizens of Grinnell hed shown their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Stewart’s generous gift to the 
city, by other gifts for the advancement of the 
library. Through the efforts of Mayor Spaul- 
ding and others, a book fund of about $4,000 
had been raised, and both light and heat had 
been promised for a term of years without 
expense. 


At the close of the program the doors of 
the new library were opened and a reception 
was held. 





**But the free public library, provided always 
that the tables and shelves carry only whole- 
some and varied literature, is a present: and 
never-ending source of happiness and profit to 
all its patrons, from the little tot of seven or 
eight to the oldest in the community. 

To those who have been long in library 
work and can see the unlimited possibilities 
of good in its extension it seems strange that 
legislation shouid not make more comprehen- 
sive provisions by which communities could 
provide for their needs. 


So far legislation has done a very small part 
of its duty in this direction. Both,the gov- 
ernments, state and national, have been quite 
liberal In fostering great seats of learning, 
which at best reach but a limited number of 
people, while communities ever so desirous of 
a well-housed library can barely vote suffi- 
cient for maintenance, leaving the building, 
if one is to be had at all, to the generosity of 
some wealthy well-wisher of library work. 

7 There is another phase of the library ques- 
tion which I feel sure should meet the thought- 
ful consideration of the state, and that is the 
necessity of provi ing some legitimate place 
of healthy, mental and moral resort, espe- 
cially in our smaller towns, to meet the wants 
of the ever-increasing number that have some 
leisure from business or other cares. 


There is a legion of such places in the 
United States where a public a could 
drive out the low resorts, which are now the 
only places where many congregate, and ele- 
vate the mental and moral conditions, making 
the patrons wiser, better and happier at a 

Thomas 


minimum of cost.’’— Gay, Chariton, 


Jowa, in Chicago Record-Heraid. 





A LIBRARY CREED. 


The following ‘‘library creed’’ of a well- 
known librarian expresses much that will meet 
with a response from the experience of others: 

‘*I believe that the library belongs to the 
people. I believe that it should be adminis- 
tered to please them in so far as their pleasure 
is for the uplifting of the ideals of the com- 
munity and the upbuilding of the library. 

‘I believe that in no way should politics 
affect the administration. 

‘‘I believe that a library trustee should be 
selected with as great care as the elder of a 
church or the director of a bank. I believe he 
should be a broad minded, enlightened citi- 
zen, with wide sympathies, and at heart a 
philan hropist. (The pronoun he is used only 
in the generic sense, as a majority of the board 
might well be women. ) 

‘*I believe that the librarian should be thor- 
oughly trained for her work, and should have 
the entire responsibility of the library admin- 
istration except where money is to be spent, 
I believe that she should be allowed time to 
live between the performance of her duties. | 
believe there should be absolute confidence 
between the librarian and the board. 

‘*I believe thatevery member of the library 
staff should feel her individual re<ponsibility 
as an important factor in the success of the 
library. I believe that the spirit of harmony 
and enthusiasm in the staff can always be 
created by the librarian if she is allowed to 
choose } er assistants. 

‘I believe if the Board, librarian and 
assistants live up to these beliefs, there is no 
reason in the world why there should not be 
an ideal library.’’ 





AN ACT TO PROTECT THE PROP- 
ERTY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
READING ROOMS. 

Any person who shall wilfully, maliciously 
or wantonly tear, deface, mutilate, injure or 
destroy in whole or in part any newspaper, 
periodical, book, map, pamphlet, chart, 
picture or other property belonging to any 
public hbrary or reading room, or take and 
carry away the same with intent to convert 
to his own use or dispose of same, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
fined not more than one hundred dollars, or 
imprisoned not more than sixty days, or 

both. 





WITH THE TRUSTEES. 


Trustees Section, I. L. A. 

Every public library in Iowa should be rep- 
resented by at least one or more of its trustees 
at the annual meeting of the lowa Library 
Association to be held at Grinnell, October 
28, 29, 30. 

It will be remembered that at the last 
meeting of the Association a trustees’ section 
was formed. Since that time many library 
trustees have added their names to the list and 
others have signified a desire to become mem- 
bers. In order to affiliate with the state organ- 
jzation application should be made to Mr. M. 
H. Douglass, Grinnell, treasurer, with en- 
closure ot the membership fee of one dollar. 

Through the medium of this trustees’ sec- 
tion it is hoped to bring together all library 
trustees in Iowa who are interested in the best 
modern library methods. Not only for the 
definite, practical help to be obtained in this 
way, but also for the inspiration and sugges- 
tion which results from contact with those 
interested in the same lines of work. 

The program for the Grinnell meeting will 
include many important and interesting sub- 
jects. One session will be devoted entirely to 
matters of especial interest to trustees and 
those interested in the library movement from 
other than a professional standpoint. 

The Duty of a Trustee. 

A recently appointed trustee enquires 
‘*What is there for a trustee to really do? I 
am a member of our library board, but there 
seems to be nothing for me to do.’’ This is 
indeed a trying discovery for anyone who has 
hoped to be of service, but upon investigation 
such a person will find more than he can do. 

The first step for a newly appointed trustee, 
who has not been in touch with the spirit and 
aim of the library movement as it has been 
developed in the last few years, should be to 
carefully study the best modern methods. 
To those interested in the free library only 
from the outside, a study of the best models, 
and of the work accomplished through the 
application of scientfic methods by trained 
workers, will be in the nature of a revelation. 
To obtain this knowledge, a trustee should 
make it a point to read carefully the best 
library periodicals. The Library Journal 
and Pu lic Libraries are the textbooks of a 
progressive trustee, and should be conscien- 
tiously studied. 





Visits to other libraries when possible are of 
great value. Even if the best equipped li- 
braries in the country are not accessible, those 
near at hand often offer excellent opportunity 
for comparison and may be valuable in sug- 
gestion. 


Above all the trustees should spend as much 
time as possible in the library which he, with 
others, holds in trust for the people. Hecan 
make it a point to become thoroughly familiar 
with the routine work; may learn from the li- 
brarian why certain things are considered 
necessary and how the work can best be facil- 
tated. 


Every board of trustees should be divided 
into standing committees and the particular 
committee on which a trustee is appointed to 
serve will of course make some difference as 
to the direction his investigation will take. 
But there is no department of the manage- 
ment of the library with which he should be 
unfamiliar. If a member of the book com- 
mittee, the selection of books will be found a 
question of vital importance and interest. 
The books which are allowed to go into a li- 
brary determine its influence to such an extent 
that too much care and thought cannot be 
given to their selection. ‘The whole question 
of children’s books, and the management and 
equipment of the children’s room or corner, 
is one which should appeal especially to every 
woman trustee. She will find abundant op- 
portunity for co-operation with the children’s 
librarian. She will find that the selection of 
children’s books is one of the most important 
problems connected with the library, and that 
in no other department is it so necessary to 
place upon the shelves those things that are 
altogether wholesome. The mass of so-called 
children’s litera'ure must be subjected to a 
careful process of winnowing, the necessity 
for which is little known or understood by 
those who have not taken pains to actually 
read and inform themselves with regard to the 
mental pabulum offered children and young 
people. 


There is no opportunity for service that 
offers greater possibilities than that offered by 
the trusteeship of a free public library, and he 
who desires to become an active, progressive 
trustee, will find ample field for his best en- 
deavor. 





LIBRARIANSHIP—WHAT IT IMPLIES. 


Extracts from a recent pamphlet by above title com- 
piled by W. £. Henry, State Lib: arian of Indiana. 

It may interest you to know what the 
founder of so many libraries thinks of having 
competent librarians in charge of them. I 
happened to be on a train with him last 
November, when he was on bis way home to 
New York and I on my way to attend a meet- 
ing of librarians. Before I left the train I 
asked Mr. Carnegie if he had any message 
to send to theselibrarians. As quick asa flash 
he replied: ‘‘Yes; tell them they are working 
at the root of things, The answer to the old 
question ‘Is life worth living?’ was ‘It de- 
pends on the liver.’ If you ask whether a 
library is worth having, I answer, That 
depends on the librarian.’’ 

I have myself given considerable attention 
to the subject of library buildings, and I do 
not think it can be said that I underestimate 
the importance of having a library properly 
housed. Yet I have said in print, and I 
repeat it now, that the most impor‘ant thing 
about a library is the librarian who adminis- 
ters it. Nextin importance is the collection 
of books and periodicals. The building is, 
after all, a tertiary consideration. 

It would be difficult to specify in a letter 
the essential qualifications of a good librarian. 
Education, intelligence and executive ability 
are surely essential; but these should be sup- 
plemented by careful study of the principles 
of library economy, in a library school pref- 
erably, under the tutorship of a librarian of 
experience and proved ability, if a school is 
out of the question. 

To put a young woman in charge of a 
library in asmall city or town simply because 
she is ‘‘fond of books’’ and ‘‘needs the 
money,’’ is simply dedicating that library to 
comparative uselessness. I know of no posi- 
tion in which trained ability may contribute 
so much to the welfare of a community. 

EpwIin H. ANDERSON, 
Librarian Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa. 
July 11, 1902. 





In reply to your questions as to the essen- 
tial qualifications for a satisfact ry librarian 
in a small town, I should say the most 
essential thing is to have the right ‘‘stuff’’ in 
her by birth, supplementing that with enthu- 
siasm, faith and loyalty to the library and its 
ideals. Good manners, ease and tact will 
double her efficiency as compared with one 
who repels rather than attracts readers. Good 
physical health is another strong factor on 
which too little stress is laid. Executive abil- 
ity of a high order must go with any 
marked success, and it is hopeless to expect, 
except in exceptional cases which are so rare 
as merely to prove the rule, to get the results 
we want from people who have not had all 
their powers trained by thorough education. 
If I were a trustee of such a library I should 
insist on a person of these qualities who had 
a good college education as a general basis 
and the two years’ training in Albany or 
Illinois for the technical education. Experi- 
ence has proved over and over that building 
and books amount to little unless a competent 
librarian has the thing in charge. It is like 
having a great organ with a hundred stops 
and pedals and putting it in charge of a 
novice who can play nothing better than a 
melodeon. The most common mistake in the 
library world is the effort to get satisfactory 
results out of buildings, endowments and 
books without the human soul behind, which 
vitilizes it all. Nothing you can do will so 
advance library interests in your state as to 
impress upon the public that the librarian 
holds the same place that the teacher does in 
the school. No magnificence of building or 
elaborate curriculum with books, apparatus 
and grounds will give a good education. But 
an ideal teacher can accomplish wonderful 
results even when handicapped by lack of all 
these valuable accessori-s. I hope your in- 
quiry means that you are entering on a cam- 
paign of education to make people understand 
the truth as to this great necessity of thor- 
oughly trained librarians. 

Metvit Dewey, 
Director New York State Library. 
July 30, 1902. 
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